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HE Younger Generation, according 

to Mr. Downey and Mr. Macha- 
mer, has needed someone to celebrate 
“the blithely ingenuous, spontaneously 
natural break away from the ways and 
means of what quite old people refer to 
as ‘my day.’” Despairing of finding any 
form original enough to fit their subject, 
they found irresistible the temptation to 
parody that acknowledged classic, A. A. 
Milne’s charming collection of verses, 
“When We Were Very Young.” The 
more or less grown-up Christopher 
Robins of to-day and their feminine 
counterparts are satirized in a merry 
mood. 
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JUST BEFORE WE START 
SOMETHING 


These pages are parodies because we despaired of taking 
any form original enough to grace the Younger Generation 
which we sing. Then, too, the temptation to follow suit with 
a sequel was irresistible, so here is a lead through Mr. 
Milne’s strength in the eager hope that the finesse works. 

Mr. Milne may write his own sequel when Christopher 
Robin is rather older and his friends are calling him “Chris” 
and “Bob”; when the lad is more interested in going to see 
flappers than swans and when he has no difficulty in deciding 
how to spend many bright new pennies. But this is to cele- 
brate now—contemporaneously—the blithely ingenuous, spon- 
taneously natural break away from the ways and means of 
what quite old people refer to virtuously as “my day.” It 
was their day, all right. They used to have all the fun. 

In case you may wonder who is saying the verses, it isn’t 
really the author and it isn’t really the artist, who are some 
years past ranking in the Younger Generation. It is they 
making bold to speak for them, because they have occasionally 
been tolerated by them as an extra man, a fourth at bridge, 
an oddity or as somewhat bohemian persons who write and 
draw. Like other outsiders, we have had good times with 
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them, been a little put out with them, wondered at them a lot 
and understood them a bit. Whole novels have been written 
about them on lots less than that. So we venture with this 
small book. 
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WHEN WE WERE 
RATHER OLDER 


STEPPING ON IT 


At a bad corner of the street, 
With its wet concrete, 
Where the neat 
Shoes of autos as they pass go ““Tweet-tweet-tweet 
Who goes skidding round the corner of the street ? 
One sporty bus that is Willy’s; 
One fast roadster which is Milly’s . . . 
Honk! Brakes! Meet! 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


Marines mount guard at the White House palace— 
Bob took it in with his best girl, Alice. 
Bob says that soldiers sure have snap, 
But it’s no career unless there’s a scrap, 
To Alice. 


Marines mount guard at the White House palace— 

Bob took it in with his best girl, Alice. 

Bob says he never believes in knocks, 

But it’s tough on the wives who must darn their sox, 
To Alice. 


Marines mount guard at the White House palace— 
Bob took it in with his best girl, Alice. 
The President didn’t seem to be home. 
“Let’s yell, ‘Oh, Prexy, stick out your dome!’ ” 
Says Alice. 


Marines mount guard at the White House palace— 
Bob took it in with his best girl, Alice. 
Bob says they throw big parties there, if 
They want to. “I bet they’re kind of stiff.” 
Says Alice. 


Marines mount guard at the White House palace— 
Bob took it in with his best girl, Alice. 
A face looked out for a little while.— 
“It wasn’t Prexy’s: It had a smile,” 
Says Alice. 


Marines mount guard at the White House palace— 

Bob took it in with his best girl, Alice. 

“T shouldn’t,” says Bob, ‘‘mind the Presidency.” 

“Providing old top, you could share it with me,” 
Says Alice. 
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NOT ALL WET 


Jean had 

A pair of 

Flapping galoshes on; 
Jean wore 

Her old last 
Season’s 

acs 

Jean wore a 
Violent yellow 
Slicker— 

And when it rained, 
‘look av text, 

At that. 
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EASY MARKS 


Our son’s phone call 

Will from college inform us 
His marks are small, 

But his bills are enormous. 


We sometimes call it stupidity, 

Since his marks are “C” 

And “D” 

And “E.” 

And we sometimes call it extravagance, 
Because his allowance hasn’t a chance. 
And we sometimes doubt in our estimation, 
If we can call it an education. 


But I think we’ll humor his whim, 
Because we are so fond of him. 


THE BEST KICK 


I met a gentleman keen on walking 
We got talking, 
Gent and I. 
“What's the big idea? Where away?” 
(I said to the infantry going by.) 
“T’m off for a hike through the livelong day. 
Will you come with me?” “No, not I.” 


I met a horseman on an outing; 

We got shouting, 

Pecands k 

“Where are you and the spark plug bound?” 
(I said to the cavalry going by.) 

“Out to follow the fox and hound. 

Will you come with me?” “No, not I.” 


I met a motorist going spinning; 

We got chinning, 

He and I. 

“Where are you taking the old junk heap?” 
(I said to the motor corps chugging by.) 

“Out through the countryside to sweep. 

Will you come with me?” ‘No, not I.” 


I met a yachtsman out for yawing; 

We got jawing, 

Skipper and I. 

“Where are you sailing that tub of yours?” 
(I said to the navy rolling by. ) 

“Out to sea where the north wind roars. 

Will you come with me?” “No, not I.” 


I met a flyer as I went skidding; 

We got kidding, 

Flyer and I. 

“What’s the reason for all the crowds?” 
(I said to the airman going by.) 

“I’m going to loop in the fleecy clouds.” 

“Count me in on it, lad,” said I. 
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TWINKLETOES 


When Suzanne 
Steps to the beat of the music’s zest 
Every man 
Seeks her as prize of the dance’s quest. 
So they “break” — 
Hearts must ache. 
From one man to another, 
From one stag to his brother, 
Suzanne goes 
On twinkletoes. 


THE FOUR BEAUS 


Ernest was an elephant, a great big dumbbell, 
Leonard was a lion on a social trail, 

George was a goat, keen to win some belle, 
And James was as slow as a snail. 


Leonard had a stall, as a bluff a strong one, 
Ernest had some ideas but they all were thick, 
George had a hunch, but it always was the wrong one, 
And James was a bit of a hick. 
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Ernest made love like a film of slow motion. 
Leonard tried to pull this stuff on Art. 

George seldom ever had a snappy notion, 
And James newer got a start. 


Ernie may have been very well-intentioned. 
Len and Jim may have only been late. 

In a year or so George words of love might have mentioned, 
But I gave ’em all the gate. 


HAZARDS 


Whenever I walk in a New York street, 
I step very lively and speed up my feet; 
I don’t gaze at stars, 
And the masses of cars, 
That dash round the corners all ready to bump 
The tar out of some unsuspecting poor chump, 
Go back to garages, 
In vain their barrages, 
And I have escaped from cuts, bruises, and scars. 
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And the taxicabs honk to each other, “‘She’s ours, 
As soon as she tries to get on the street cars.” 
The big cars chime in with the Avenue bus, 

“It’s far more distinguished to be hit by us.” 

But if you are taxi-ing out with a beau, 

You're like to forget the pedestrian’s woe, 

But still since it’s apt to remain in your mind 
And little girls never should fail to be kind, 

Just call to the driver to go in the park; 

The driving is safer there after it’s dark. 
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THE PEEPER 


On the French doors of the parlor is a great big curtain, 
Someone’s back there peeping, I’ve a strong hunch who; 

I think it’s Little Brother and I’m darn near certain. 
(Billy’s nearly certain, too.) 


We looked behind the curtain but the worm skedaddled. 
Little Brothers never wait to get what’s due. 

If ever I catch him he’ll be blame well paddled. 
(Billy’s going to fan him, too.) 
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INDEPENDENCE 


I never did like “What are young people coming to?” 
I never did care for “It’s not being done.” 

This “We never did such things in my day!” is cuckoo. 
I like to be “modern.” It’s fun. 
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SEATS OF THE FLIGHTY 


One of the chairs 1s a big game seat, 
One is a steamer chair at sea, 

One is a chair in a barber shop, 
And one is no place for me. 


The First Chair. 


When to a college town I go, 
I wire the news to all I know 
To call my faithful band; 
And college boys by twos and threes 
Down to the railroad station breeze 
To hail me when I land. 
I watch the football, play by play, 
And then there’s dancing night and day— 
I think it’s simply grand. 
And then I turn to go away— 
And simply wave my hand. 
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The Second Chair. 


I’m getting used to the barber’s chair 
In keeping to date my bob. 

My papa has sworn, 

If I’m any more shorn, 
My head will resemble a knob. 
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The Third Chair. 


When I am in my chair at sea, 
The other folks go walking by. 

A steward brings me broth and tea 
And none is lazier than I. 

Across the deck folks call to me, 
Above the winds I hear them cry: 
“How many times around’s a mile?” 

As they go walking by. 
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The Fourth Chair. 


A chair against a ballroom wall— 
Oh, that’s no place for me, 

For sitting down’s no mark at all 
Of popularity. 


I like to sit in a big game seat, 
Or a steamer chair at sea, 

Or a chair for a bob in a barber shop, 
But none at a dance for me! 
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CITY SQUARE 


I had a diploma, 

A brand new diploma, 

I took my diploma 
To the city square. 

I wanted a job there, 

A pretty fair job there, 

And I looked for a job there 
*Most everywhere. 


For I went to a bank where they wanted a messenger. 
(“Ten bucks a week for a lively messenger.” ) 

“TI can be a cashier and not a mere messenger.” 
But they hadn’t a job there, not anywhere there. 
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I had a diploma, 

And an M.A. diploma, 

I took my diplomas 
To the city square. 

I did want a job there, 

And no baby’s job there, 

And I looked for a job there 
*Most everywhere. 


And I went down to Wall Street where they hire runner boys 
(“Sure, there’s a chance for a trusty runner boy.’’) 

“Have you a partnership? I’m not a runner boy.” 
But they hadn’t a partnership, not anywhere there. 
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I got a diploma, 

AS Ph.D one. 

I took it in my hand 
To the city square. 

I was after a job there 

(I did need a job there) 

And I looked for a job there 
*Most everywhere. 


So I went to a place where they sold fine real estate. 
(“Commissions for a wide-awake salesman of real estate.’’) 
“Let me in the firm, I don’t like selling real estate.” 
But they hadn’t got a job there, not anywhere there. 
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I had nothing, 

It seemed I had nothing, 

So I didn’t go down 
To the city square. 

But I went back to college, 

To teach at college, 

And there were diplomas 
*Most everywhere. 


So I’m sorry for the wage slaves who sell fine real estate, 
I pity the frenzy of the stock exchange, 

I’m sad for the money-mad banking interests, 
Since they don’t like diplomas, not anywhere there. 
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THEVDABEODIE 


She wore one day a yellow hat; 
Along with it her greenest gown; 
And when her best beau came to call, 
She curtsied, sinking down. 
He said, “You're like a daffodil 
On which the sunbeams shine.” 
She answered, “Though that’s sort of sill, 
I rather like the line.” 
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ATER SILLIES 


In a red canoe, 

Overdue, 

Trailing her fingers in the water, 
Languorously lies the Lake King’s daughter. 

Faint heart may miss her. 

Who will come and kiss her? 

I will! I will! 

Keep still! Keep still! 

“Do you want to upset us?” says the Lake King’s daughter. 
Then the wind comes bringing 
Sounds across the water, 
Strumming ukelele, 

Voices sort of waily, 
Sentimental singing 

Echoing across the water. 
Father’ll wait. 

Don’t be late. 

Yo-ho! Yo-ho! 

To and fro, 

The Lake King kinging 

Calls home his daughter. 
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THE MERRY MATRON 


James James 

Morrison Morrison 

Weatherby George Dupree 

Was quite 

Shocked at his Mother 

When she was forty-three. 

James James 

Said to his Mother, 

“Mother,” he said, said he; 
“Tt may be the rage not to be your age, but try for the love 

of me.” 


James James 
Morrison’s Mother 
Acted up pretty gay, 
James James 

Morrison’s Mother 
Took in a cabaret. 
James James 

Morrison’s Mother 

Said to herself, said she: 


“T feel like a girl and a bit of a twirl would be just the thing 
for me.’ 
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Town Gossip 

Printed a notice 

“Quidnuncs declare it’s true 

James James 

Morrison’s Mother 

Runs with a merry crew. 

She’s out 

Foxtrotting wildly, 

Turning night into day. 
Buds of the season are losing their reason—she’s stealing their 

stuff away.” 
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(Commonly known as Jim) 


Told his 
Fellows,” he said, said he. 
you'll know when she cuts up so that it isn’t 


” 


Mother was in the swim. 


“She won’t 
Act like this always, 


James James 
Morrison Morrison 
Friends with apologies 


“I speak so 


insanity. 
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James James 

Morrison’s Mother’s 

Had her hair shingled off. 

She’s late 

Home for her dinner, 

Being out shooting golf. 

Jim says 

Somebody told her 

That was the modern view, 
And since it’s the rage not to be your age, well, what can any 

son do? 
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VACATION 


Where am I going? Damn if I know. 
Now it’s vacation time and so 

A feller doesn’t know where to blow— 
Uptown, downtown? Damn if I know. 


Where am I going? Hard to say, 
With classes clean out of your way. 
Mornings it’s hard to get a date— 
The big idea is sleeping late. 
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Vacation’s good for seeing plays, 
Both evenings and matinees. 
The Follies are the stuff for us; 
For Pete’s sake, nothing serious. 


Where am I going? Guess I'll check 
Some of the dames I used to neck. 

A little petting now and then 

Is relished by the wisest men. 


I might try movies just for luck, 

Or crawl into the festive Tuck 

And tie ye bag upon ye nose 

And feed ye face where liquor flows. 


Where am I going? Damn if I know. 
Most anywhere that fellers go. 

It’s funny, since the dope’s to roam, 

My folks expect I’ll stick at home. 
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THE DESERT ISLAND 


If I had a skiff, 

I'd sail my skiff, 

I'd sail my skiff 

Through Southern seas; 

Down to a beach where I’d slowly check it— 
And not irreparably wreck it— 

Crash! Bang! Boom! 

On the nice soft sand. 

There I'd abandon ship and I’d land 

And, shoes off, walk the sand 
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Up to coconut trees; 

From the coconut trees 

I’d make me a South Sea Island gown— 
Just to the knees, 

From leaves of the trees, 

Of charming shades of green and brown. 
Up the hill running, skipping, 

The hula hula I'd go tripping, 

Shaking a shoulder 

Ever bolder, 

I'd flutter a signal in my hand... . 


And there would I gracefully lie, 

My chin in my hands and gaze, 

Till in the surf’s green spray, 

My true love was cast away 

And through the tropic haze 

Climbed toward me and the sky... . 


At least that’s the way I feel after reading 
So many reams 

Of those desert island novels. Oh my, how 
I do dream dreams! 
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THE THREE FLAPPERS 


Three little flappers in near-silver foxes 

Rolled down their stockings till they looked like soxes. 
They all had powder puffs to powder noses 

And they kept their powder puffs in near-jade boxes. 


They lived in an apartment house in three little flatses 
And walked up the stairs so they wouldn't get fatses. 
They cut the hair close on their little round headses, 
And all wore the same kind of little felt hatses. 
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They did their shopping at the sales of shopses, 
And got across the street by the aid of copses. 
They all got crushed in the subway jamses 

And lunched on spaghetti that is served by wopses. 
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They watched the movies through their six big eyeses. 
Both films of romance and of custard pieses. 

They laughed and they sighed and they got the giggles 
And after the sad parts they had three good crieses. 


Thus lived the flappers in their near-silver foxes, 

Who all kept their powder puffs in near-jade boxes. 
They lived in an apartment house in three little flatses, 
And all wore the same kind of little felt hatses, 

And rolled down their stockings till they looked like soxes. 
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POLITENESS 


If people ask me, 

I always tell ’em: 

“I’m fair enough, I’ve no kick coming.” 
If people ask me, 

I come right back with: 

“Tm O. K., and how’s your plumbing?” 
You have to answer 

And tell ’em something, 

Although it bores you 

And seems a dumb thing... . 

BUT SOMETIMES 


I wish 


That they’d lay off asking. 
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AUNTIE JO 


My Auntie Jo 

Makes a mouth like an “O” 
Wherever I pull my surprises ; 

If I’m off on a bat 

Or on something like that, 
Great grief! The old girl criticizes! 
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As for giving a ball, 
That’s no trouble at all; 
Why, you do her a favor to let her. 
Because the old girl 
Likes that kind of a whirl, 
And the more guests invited the better. 
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My Auntie Jo 

Makes a fish mouth, an “O,” 
But this is what’s sure me to tickle; 

Any old while 

That a thing seems the style, 
My Auntie will shoot the whole nickel. 
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THE STAG LINE 


There are lions and funny birdies, and enormous goofers that 
prance, 

And the darnedest of he-male species in the stag line at a dance, 

There’s a human hippopotamus and his dogs are heavy, too— 

And a lot of them have buns on and they want to dance with 
you! 


There are big and strong gorillas and a sort of jumping flea, 

And snakes enough for the reptile house of a whole menagerie. 

There are mules and silly asses and a bounding kangaroo, 

And lots of them have buns on and they want to dance with 
you! 
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Most all the animals are there that Noah had in the ark, 

From simple stags to the sort of the thing they hunted as a 
snark, 

But still you must have your cut-ins. What is a girl to do? 

Though lots of them have buns on when they want to dance 
with you! 
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DAUGHTER’S TANTRUMS 


W hat is the matter with Mary Jane? 

She’s raising the very devil again. 

She says that her parents give her a pain— 
What ts the matter with Mary Jane? 
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What is the matter with Mary Jane? 
She led off the Vassar daisy-chain, 
And got a pearl necklace and can’t complain— 


What is the matter with Mary Jane? 
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What is the matter with Mary Jane? 
We’ve said she can go to Europe again. 
Oh, hear the child swear! Why, she’s almost profane !— 


What is the matter with Mary Jane? 
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What is the matter with Mary Jane? 

Why is she raising particular cain? 

She has a rich beau that she shouldn’t disdain— 
What ts the matter with Mary Jane? 


What is the matter with Mary Jane? 
It may be a storm on the poor girl’s brain 
Perhaps a Career has intrigued her again— 
What is the matter with Mary Jane? 
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MISSING 


Has anybody seen my beau? 


I put the poor goofer out on the range, 

I thought that I needed a little change, 
And just the minute that I stopped looking, 
My dear sweet girl friends started rooking. 
He always was hanging around, you know, 
Has anyone seen my beau? 


I say, Dad, have you seen my beau? 


Which one? Why the fellow you weren’t so sure 
Wasn’t a part of the furniture. 

Maybe he’s mooning out in the street; 

Id like to invite him on in to eat. 
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Have you seen my beau? I ask you, Mother. 
The one I told he could be my brother. 

Oh, dear me! Oh! 

I’m kind of low... 


Hasn’t anybody seen my beau? 
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THE PRESENTATION AT COURT, 


The King asked 

The Queen, and 

The Queen asked 

The Minister: 

“Could we have some beauty in 
The Royal batch of debs?” 
The Queen asked 

The Minister, 

The Minister 

Said, “Certainly. 

I'll speak to the 

Americans 

Before the hour ebbs.” 
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The Minister 
He backed away, 


And telephoned 

The Ambassador : 

“Don’t forget the beauty in 
The Royal débutantes.”’ 


The Ambassador 
Said nervously : 
“Diplomacy 
Confines us to 
The daughters of 
Rich dowagers 
And senators’ 
Great aunts.” 
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The Minister 

Said, “Blime!”’ 

And went to 

Her Majesty, 

And being not a Laborite, 
He nodded of his head. 
“Referring to 

Presenting of 

American 

Girls at Court— 

Their heiresses are nice to meet 
With millions 

Thickly spread.” 


The Queen said, 
SSuress 

And went to 

His Majesty. 
“Speaking of the beauty 
In the Royal débutantes, 
Foreign Office 

Thinks that 

Heiresses 

Are nicer. 

Would you like to meet a batch of 
Heiresses, 

By chance?” 


ays 


The King swore, 

“Drat it!” 

And then he said, 

“T don’t see why 

They save up all the peaches 
To show to the Prince. 
Nobody,” 

He mumbled, 

“Could call me a fussing man; 
I only want 

To see a few 

That don’t look like 

A quince.” 


The Queen scolded, 
‘Here, here!” 

But went to 

The Minister. 

The Minister 

Said, ‘‘“Hear, hear!” 

And did a jig dance. 

The Ambassador 

Said, “Awkward, but 
I’ve debbies on 

The second list 

Who are a Royal eyefull 
And will rest the Royal glance.” 


The Queen met 
The beauties. 

The King said that 
He was glad 

He hadn’t been entangled 
In the 

Diplomatic webs. 
“Nobody,” he said, 
As he shook hands 
Tenderly, 
“Nobody,” he said, 
As he patted their 
Bobbed heads, 
“Nobody, 

My darlings, 

Could call me 

A gadabout— 


BUT 


“I do like a little bit of beauty in my debs!” 


PRACTICE 


Marjorie Mary goes 
Charlestoning merrily, 


Wiggle-knee, wiggley, hop. 
Whenever I tell her 

To stop it, she airily 
Sauces, “Try calling a cop.” 


If she can’t get it, she cannot go anywhere, 
Not to a party, 

No, not to one anywhere .... 

That’s why she always goes 

Wiggle-knee, wiggley, 

Giggley, 

Wiggley 

Hop. 
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THE TOY SOLDIER 


I want a soldier 

(A soldier in a uniform), 

I want a soldier to come and play around. 
I'd give him cocktails 

(Big ones, peppy ones), 

And caviar sandwiches heaped in a mound. 


I want a soldier 

(A tall one, no dead one), 

I want a soldier to beau me about. 

I don’t want to marry one 

(They don’t get pay enough), 

I’d not consider wedding one. No, that’s out! 
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THE WRONG HOUSE 


I went into a house, I don’t know whose house. 
Some one was throwing a debutante ball. 
But I didn’t have an invite, 
An invite, 
An invite. 
But that didn’t bother me at all. 


I went into a house, I don’t know whose house. 
I parked my wrap in the entrance hall. 
I didn’t know the hostess, 
The hostess, 
The hostess. 
But that didn’t bother mé at all. 
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I went into a house, I don’t know whose house. 
The party was due for a big, flat fall. 
They didn’t have a punchbowl, 
A punchbowl, 
A punchbowl. 
It wasn’t a bang-up party at all. 


I went into a house, some dodo’s house. 
I heard from the ballroom the saxophone’s call. 
And there was a punchbowl, but 
Nobody’d 
Spiked it. 
Nobody wanted it at all. 
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HOT SUMMER AFTERNOON 


Six choc’late milkshakes ready to drink 
(All the little flappers blew bubbles in their sodas). 


Glug! go the straws as the milkshakes sink. 

Click go the checks for the six that follow... 

Twelve choc’late milkshakes being drunk there 
(All the little flappers go gurgley, gurgley). 


No wonder for dinner they don’t much care; 
They couldn’t possibly unless they were hollow. 
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THE CHAMELEON AND THE 
DOCTOR 


There was a Chameleon laid up in a bed 

Of delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red), 
And all the day long he’d be changing his hue 
From geraniums (red) to delphiniums (blue). 


A doctor came hurrying round to insist 

He’d better consult with a spec-i-alist. 

“A keen diagnosis may mean we trepan. 

I'll call Doctor Smith. He’s a very good man.” 
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The poor old Chameleon changed color again 

And felt he must be in considerable pain. 

More spec-i-alists came with frowns and with nods 
And marched in and out in a column of squads. 


At last on a verdict the doctors agreed 

And handed it down to a foreman to read. 

“The patient needs more of a change,” they all said, 
“Than delphiniums (blue) to geraniums (red).” 


The doctors on leaving some sugary pills 

Cried, “Ready, present, open fire with your bills.” 
At which the Chameleon bade them his adieus 

And sang, “Oh, I’ve got Them Delphinium Blues.” 


The Doctor came back. In his benevolence, 

He’d bought some new blooms at the patient’s expense. 
“With these your complexion will surely be right. 

Try these orchids (pale mauve) and gardenias (white).” 


They put in a greenhouse instead of the bed 

Of delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red). 

“For you convalescents there’s nothing, by Jove! 
Like gardenias (white) and like orchids (pale mauve).” 


Alas! the Chameleon remarked with a sigh: 
“These flowers, I figure, should knock out my eye. 
But I did so prefer to get potted instead 

With delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red).” 


Chameleon turned purple and then he turned pale 
His color was worse and his health like to fail. 
The Doctor returned and remarked that he liked 
His neurotic cases to go and be psyched. 


A noted psychologist made a long test. 

“Your complex of color,” he said, “is suppressed. 
Your personal doctor and I will arrange 

That you shortly experience more of a change.” 


They told the Chameleon he really should try 

A stay for a while on a Christmas necktie 

To make you feel brightly, repose on the clocks 

Of young prep school scholars’ splendiferous socks. 


“We recommend frequent pronounced change of scene, 
Or you will revert to an unhealthy green. 

The boutonniére changes you may find some use 

By night cabarets with their walls a la Russe.” 
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Poor doctored Chameleon! He never got well! 

At last he succumbed to a violent spell. 

And this was the change that had cut his days short— 
A young lady’s bright batik sweater for sport. 
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SHOES AND STOCKINGS 


There’s a shop upon the avenue where old men clerk. 
(Etghteen dollars, dollars . . . 

Dollars, dollars, dollars . . .) 

They make gold slippers, mostly openwork. 
(Dollars, dollars, dollars... 

Dollars, sales and dollars . . .) 

My lady is wedding and her own papa 

Must buy her footwear till he’s an in-law. 
She must have her slippers, so he cannot shirk. 
Dollars, dollars, dollars, 

Dollars! 


There’s a mansion by the river where bridge players meet. 
(Chatter, chatter, chatter... 

Chatter, no trump, chatter . . .) 

They saw flesh stockings on my lady’s feet. 
(Chatter, two clubs, chatter . 

Chatter, whose deal? chatter . . .) 

“‘She wears her stockings so very sheer, 

She might as well have none on, my dear. 

These young people nowadays—they can’t be beat!’ 
Chatter, what's trumps? chatter . 

Chatter. 
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THE BEACH PICNIC 


I went down to the outing sea 

Taking Cecilia along with me. 

For we had bought ourselves luncheons each— 
And we sat down on the beach. 


We got sand in the eyes and the ears and the nose, 
And sand in the sandwiches added to our woes. 
Whenever a bad nor’wester blows, 

Picnics on the beach 

Are just no-go’s. 


The sea looked frigidly cold and white. 
Half blown away we took our flight. 

I dragged Cecilia on by the hand, 
Because of shoes full of sand. 


We had sand in the eyes and ears and nose, 
And sand in the stomach, I suppose— 
Whenever a bad nor’wester blows. 

Picnics on the beach 

Are sure no-go’s. 
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Of course there could be no romance; 
Soft words and whispers had no chance; 
We tried to talk, but had to shout— 
Everything else was out. 


When we got home, we had sand in the hair, 
Down the neck, in the shoes, and everywhere; 
Whenever a bad nor’wester blows, 

Cecilia says beaches are 

No place for beaus. 
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THE CATALOGUE 


I have a snappy picture book 

With cuts at which I like to look. 
Chauffeurs in cars come driving down 
Macadam of some quaint old town. 
And ladies in their limousines 

Are well set off by lovely scenes. 
Much as if in the Middle Ages, 
Except the fancy equipages— 

The roadster and the landaulet, 

The touring car and neat coupé, 
Painted in reds or greens or blues 

Or any color you may choose. 

They look as if perhaps you might 
Do eighty in them some fine night. 
An automobile catalogue 

Can certainly put on the dog. 

We need a new bus, Dad, you know. 


We should have had one long ago. 
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THE LOST CHARLESTON STEP 


“Have you forgotten that step, 
Little Bo-Pep? 
That perfect knockout of a step, 
Little Bo-Pep?”’ 
“Little Boy Blues, what a muss! 
I’ve lost it and, gosh, I could cuss!’ 
“T'll say that’s poisonous, 
Little Bo-Pep!” 


“Don’t you remember that step, 
Little Boy Blues? 
Only last night you were hep, 
Little Boy Blues.” 
“Little Bo-Pep, my dogs 
Knew all its wiggles and jogs.” 
“Now, though, your bean’s full of fogs, 
Little Boy Blues.” 
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“What are you going to do, 
Little Boy Blues? 
How shake a wicked shoe, 
Little Boy Blues ?” 
“Little Bo-Pep, don’t groan. 
Wait till I've gone and blown 
The tune on my saxophone, 
Little Bo-Pep.” 


“That’s not the way, you poor 
cheese, 
Little Boy Blues. 
Bend in some more at the knees, 
Little Boy Blues.” 
“That’s it, you're getting it, Bo! 
More of the pigeonish toe. 
Step on it, lady! Let’s go, 
Little Bo-Pep!” 
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“What say we do this for life, 
Little Bo-Pep? 

You’d not be so worse as a wife, 
Little Bo-Pep.” 

“Even though I wasn’t set 

For matrimony as yet, 

I like you and so it’s a bet, 
Little Boy Blues!” 
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THE MIRROR 


At Grace’s house—I often call— 

A mirror’s hanging in the hall. 

I’m mighty glad it’s handy there, 

It gives a chance to slick your hair. 
Whenever we are stepping out 

To movies or to play about, 

That mirror’s handy too, for Grace 
To powder nose and fix her face. 
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MEETING HALFWAY 


Halfway down the stairs 
Is a stair 

Where I sit, 

When I’ve a beau 

Who appreciates 

It. 


We’re not at the bottom, 
We're not at the top. 

We can hear 

Anybody 

In time to 

Stop. 
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THE DAWN INVADERS 


Unbroken slumbers through the night 

The hours of weary toil requite. 

The father’s deep sonorous snores, 

Break like the surf on dreamland’s shores. 
The mother’s gentler snores attest 

The soothing power of pleasant rest. 


Along the narrow driveway’s slope, 
The motors roar with cut-out ope. 
Just ere the rising of the sun 

The children come home one by one. 
The daughter with her beau is there 
And eke the early morning heir. 
And, one by one, intent upon 
Themselves, the others follow on, 
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With riotous “good night’s” anon. 


Nor is the family mansion still 
From noises echoing and shrill, 
Until the father with a grouch 
Springs up from off his downy couch, 
Lifting his angry voice at last. 
When all disturbances are past 
And he can pillow furrowed brow, 
He has to get up anyhow. 
82 
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Gwendolyn 

Has not been in 

For half an hour. I’d like to bet 

She ducked to smoke a cigarette. 

We went to call her in. “Gwendolyn!” 


“Gwendolyn, 

Time you're in.” 

She’s ignorant of discipline. 

She doesn’t seem to mind her kin. 
Still Gwendolyn 

Was not within. 
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Gwendolyn 

Came slipping in 

As if she’d been out for a spin. 

We all ran up to her. “Gwendolyn! 

Where have you been? 

Where have you been? 

You’ve been out smoking. Why, Gwendolyn!” 
“‘Sillies,” she said. “It’s not a sin. 

I like it and it keeps me thin.” 
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THE URGE 


A girl however hard she tries, 
Grows tubby without exercise. 

Her teddy bear and all of that 
Won’t fit her when she’s put on fat. 
She gets what exercise she may 

By doing dozens every day, 

But that will fail to help her when 
She cuts it down by nine or ten. 


Now tubbiness is just the thing 
Which sets a suitor wondering. 
His wooing’s clearly less devout, 
If he foresees a stylish stout. 
She pines, “If only I were thin!” 
But fails to work the action in. 
_He sees her forty, fat, and fair, 
And plans to give the girl the air. 
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For many weeks Peg thought she’d roll 
And knock her poundage for a goal. 
She envied those who walked about, 
But only went and talked about. 

She thought of classic dancing skips 
For making slenderer her hips. 

In vain she was massaged and oiled 
And battened down in vats and boiled. 


She seriously considered diet, 

But never got around to try it. 

She struck the generous papa 

For passage to a famous spa, 

But there her banting was remote— 
She battled with the table d’hote— 

She could not face sans weeps and wails 
The stern accusing bathroom scales. 
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One night it happened that she took 

A peep at an old picture-book. 

She gazed upon Madame du Barry. 
Reflecting how she used to carry 

On, and also Pompadour, 

Who used to get away with more. 

If fat, would they have had a chance 
With those exacting Kings of France? 


Our Peg took on like anything 

On seeing this or that old King. 

In portly majesty they sat; 

The great majority were fat. 

She swore away, “It isn’t right 

A buxom girl should seem a fright, 
While any man although a tub, 

Can laugh it off, the poor old dub!” 
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A gentleman though far from hollow, 
Can make the grade, as if Apollo. 
The fault for it his very own is; 

He might train down and be Adonis. 
But no, he isn’t in the race. 

He goes ahead and feeds his face, 
For he can be indifferent wholly, 
Whether or not he’s roly-poly. 
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So Peggy pondered dismally, 

Finding in life no equity. 

“What is the stuff called love,” she’d scold, 
“That knocks so many people cold? 

It positively is one-sided 

And by the man is all decided. 

The system’s fixed and can’t be beat, 

So why should ladies starve? Let’s eat!” 
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It happened that she met a man, 
Distinctively Parisian, 

A plump man with a twinkling eye, 

But one whose charm you’d not deny. 
Half of him poet, half a dreamer, 

More a designer than a schemer. 

He whispered words in Peggy’s ear 

That brought back to her long-lost cheer. 
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To Peggy not a word would come. 

It wasn’t that the girl was dumb, 

But she could only look and look 
Into the stout man’s picture-book. 
“Could he,” she cried, ‘do that for me, 
If minus adiposity? 

Impossible,” she thought, “but still 

I’ll let him try and pay the bill.” 
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“Are you,” she said, “by any chance 

The best couturier in France?” 

He answered quickly, “Je le suis.” 

Which means in English, “Yep, that’s me.” 
Then said, “Excuse, but were you thin, 
Ah, what a gown I'd put you in. 

So slim and svelte, cut very low.” 

He paged a model—‘Even so.” 


So Peggy lived on lemon juice 

And exercised and did reduce 

And being quite determined, she 

Arrived at splendid symmetry. 

Whenever she stepped out, her gown 

Became at once the talk of town— 

Which proves: Though love may not beguile, 
Few can withstand the urge of style. 
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THE CHAPERON 


The chaperon was powerful, a stern and doughty lady; 
She went among the young folks and she saw that they 
were led. 
On holidays and Saturdays, but mostly on the latter days, 
She watched them like a chicken hawk and this is what 
she said: 


“T am the chaperon!” (now, now!) 
“T am the chaperon!” (take care!) 
“T’m the chaperon. You can’t be alone. 
Be proper or beware!” 


The chaperon invariably was of those present. 
Of twosing pairs the chaperon especially was fond. 

At picnics and excursions she was there to cast aspersions; 
She ruled you were a lady or a social vagabond. 


“T am the chaperon!” (tut, tut!) 
“T am the chaperon!” (here, here!) 
“T’m the chaperon. You can’t be alone. 
I always must be near.” 
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The chaperon awoke one day. She’d misplaced her authority, 

And no one seemed-to notice her; she thought she must 
be dead. 

While feeling hale and hearty, no one asked her to a party. 

Her former subjects greeted her but this is what they said: 


“You are a chaperon? How come? 
You are a chaperon? My word! 
A chaperon and can’t leave us alone? 
Extinct as the dodo, poor bird!” 


The chaperon was fini and they put her in the discard. 
They packed her up and shelved her with the book of 
etiquette. 
Now chaperons of high degree, who used to get on parties 
free, 
Are forced to listen sadly while they hear with vain regret: 


“You are a chaperon? Some laugh! 
You are a chaperon—don’t cry; 

A chaperon and can’t leave us alone? 
Chaperons? Groans! Good-bye!’ 
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IN THE FASHION 


A lion has a mane and a very fine mane, 

The peacock has a perfect knockout of a train. 

Both of them look as if they’re rather vain— 
They get no envy from me. 


Oh, blah with “woman’s crowning glory!” 
I'll leave all that to song and story. 
I’m boyish bobbed and I’m not sorry. 

No long tresses for me. 


The peacock’s train some folks may please. 
My skirts don’t flutter in the breeze; 
When I sit down I show my knees, 

And that’s the style for me. 
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THE ALCHEMIST 


There lives an old man at the top of a street, 

And the cocktails he mixes, I’ll say, can’t be beat. 

And he’s just the one person you surely should meet. 
I'll tell you just what his address is. 

He tries all his drinks on a tortoise-shell cat 

That’s still hale and hearty and so that is that— 

And yet they’ve a kick that will near knock you flat 
And put two or three curls in your tresses. 


The stuff that he uses slides smooth down your throat. 
But he won’t say just what it may be, the old goat! 
But just that he gets it from off of some boat 

(1 rather suspect that he made it.) 
They never have gotten a hold of him quite, 
Although he keeps open for night after night. 
You have to be known around there all right, 

So dry agents never can raid it. 
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BE YOURSELF 


I’ve got stays with long pink laces, 

I’ve got corsets with whalebone braces. 

Grandma used to wear such cases— 
They can’t get ’em on me. 


Old frumps pull amazing faces, 

When they see no corset traces. 

Antique shops are proper places 
For ’em—not around me. 


I’m for light and airy graces. 

I’m for ease and breathing spaces. 

No “Old Ironsides’’ embraces 
Ever were blamed on me. 
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IF I WERE QUEEN 


Oh, boy, I wish I were a Queen— 
I certainly would use my bean. 


If I’d the throne of Queen of Spain, 
I’d chuck the King out in the rain. 


If only I were Queen of France, 
At all the styles I'd have first chance. 


If in Rumania supreme, 
I'd advertise (for cash) cold cream. 


In Italy if I were Queenie, 
I'd get a drag with Mussolini. 


If I were Queen of Babylon, 
I bet you I'd have more darn fun. 


But all that queenly business pales 
Beside the vacant job in Wales. 


To be a Princess I am ready— 
You only have to ask me, Eddie. 
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What the Reviewers Say: 


“Those rare individuals who are led to read the Downey 
verses without first having read Milne’s are vouchsafed a double 
delight. . . . The publishers of When We Were Rather Older 
deserve a debt of gratitude for this very pointed reminder of 
the existence of the most priceless volume of children’s verses 
published this decade.” 

—New York World. 


“This season in America will be remembered as having pro- 
duced a feat in burlesque at once subtle and uproarious—the 
last word in timely and audacious parody,—When We Were 
Rather Older.” 


—Providence Journal. 


“A rollicking parody . . . Jefferson Machamer has parodied 
Mr. Shepard’s drawings, and the net result is quite irresistible.” 
—Detroit Saturday Night. 


“Anybody will chuckle over the book who knows flappers and 
their boy friends.” 


—The Evening World. 
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“Tilustrator and poet have codperated charmingly in present- 
ing this parody of Mr. Milne’s ideas. They have caught the 
younger generation in ridiculous situations and have looked on 
with a twinkle in their eyes.” 


—Junior League Bulletin. 


